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30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET . NEW YORK 
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Public Sale Saturday. Fel ruary 15, at 2 p.m. 


FRENCH XVIII CENTURY 
IMPORTANT ORMOLU 


Paintings + 


Chinese Porcelains 


FURNITURE 
SCULPTURES 


Y 


, Oriental Rugs + Tapestries | 


Collection of the Late 


MRS F. GRAY GRISWOLD 


From Her Former 
Park Avenue 


and Sold by Order of the Legatees 


Residence 


NOTABLE French 18th century collection 

including some of the finest ormolu in 
America, which includes the clock illustrated 
above and another also by Lepaute with Fal- 
conet figures of The Three Graces, a pair of wall 
appliques by Gouthiére, two pairs of candle- 
sticks superbly chiseled, and a pair of can- 





delabra with figures designed by Falconet. 


Also important: a St. Germain bronze clock 
with Meissen porcelain figures; a pair of Imari 
porcelain urns mounted in bronze and on 
carved wood columns: a Falconet terra cotta 
nude; a K’ang-hsi biscuit porcelain three-color 


Ortro BEernet, Vice-President 





Telephone: Plaza 3-7573 








Louis XV Bronze Doré Clock by Lepaute with Falconet Sculptures 
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| PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC — Telephone PLaza 3-7573 


Hiram H. Parke, President 


ARTHUR SWANN, Vice-President 


Exhibition from 
8 
Weekdays Only from 9 to 5:30 


Saturday, February 


statuette of Kuan Yin; a pair of Sévres white 
and gold bisque urns probably by Boizot; a 
bronze small-scale Cheval de Marly by Coustou: 
a painting depicting Winter by Huet and an 
Opie portrait. 





\ palisander marquetry cabinet by Ellaume; a 
pair of carved and laqué consoles characteristic 
of Sené: a graceful canapé from the Cressent 
atelier: a suite in the manner of Jacob: many 
small tables beautifully inlaid. A Brussels 
Renaissance Maximilian tapestry. An antique 
Fereghan triclinium carpet. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FIFTY CENTS | 





Lesuiz A. Hyam, Vice-President 





Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary & Treasurer 


Cable address: Parkgal 























lo ART NEWS readers: 


Just two weeks from today you will be holding in your 
hands the mew ART NEWS. After this issue, the magazine 
enters on its revised publication schedule of twice a month. 
The next issue, dated February 15, will be the first of the 
series to be published on the first and fifteenth of each month 
(except, as at present, in the summer when, during June, July, 


August and September, the magazine will appear monthly). 


The February 15 ART NEWS will prove to be a much 
greater surprise for itself, however, than merely for the 
change in publication schedule. It Inaugurates the new 


ART NEWS in that: 


It will have more than twice as many pages as 
the present regular issues, and fhree of them full 
page color plates. 

It will embody a far wider scope and breadth of 
general interest, in both subject-matter and treatment. 

It will retain its unique timeliness and impartial, 

authoritative standard of criticism—yet ona fuller scale. 


It will contain an announcement of fundamental 
significance to the entire art world. 


The new ART NEWS will affirm the beginning of the 
new era of art life in America. It will be yours for judgment 


on February 15. 
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RECENT PAINTINGS 


MAX 
JIMENEZ 


% The work of this Costa Rican artist “may well 
represent an attempt to break away from the 
art formulas imposed by Christian conquest, 
and to reach back to the terrific imagery of 
the Toltec or the Aztec cosmogony: but there 
is a definitely contemporary sophistication in 
the paintings which seems to indicate that even 
an imposed civilization cannot be obliterated 
at will, but leaves marks .. .” 
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VOLUME XXXIX NUMBER 18 


View of the fifteenth century intarsia study of Federigo da Monte- 
feltro from his palace at Gubbio, recently installed at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (see article on page 10) 
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LENT BY THE MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, HEYE FOUNDATION 


Running from simple naturalism to expressionistic distortion, thes. 
human portrayals are chiefly masks and pottery forms, and origi- 
nated in all parts of the United States, British Columbia and 
ilaska. The Eskimo over life-size flat mask (above, left) of bent 
wood, brightly painted, is from Alaska; the face from a double- 
sided wooden mask (above, right) found in British Columbia 


represents a man-eating mountain spirit. 
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0, the Rich Indian: Art of 


the American Aboriginals 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


rFENHE Museum of Modern Art has thrown all 
| its resources into its current exhibition of 
“Indian Art of the United States.” If there is a 
paradox in the fact that it was probably neces- 
sary to dramatize the indigenous art of this 
country with such brilliance, it is because for 
four centuries the spiritual and artistic values 
in Indian tradition have been suppressed and 
violated by white men. Not until 1934 in the 
passage of the Indian Reorganization Act was 
there a legal basis which recognized the validity 
of Indian culture and the possibility of its 
being a source of enrichment to the growth ol 
American life 

That the Modern Museum has taken a step 
in the new appreciation of these values is cleat 
the moment the eye lights upon a thirty-foot 
totem pole at its front door. Bright red and 
blue, the carved raven, killer-whale and devil 
fish may strike that eye, more accustomed to 
such fauna in the world of Surrealism, as sym- 
bols of the unconscious mind. And who 1s to 
say that the red Indian, forced by our civiliza- 
tion into long oblivion, has not, in poetic Jus- 
tice, contributed to our national neurosis? He 
is, at any rate, having his day at present, how- 
ever long delayed 

So unfamiliar are the artifacts of the prehis- 
toric section, so ignorant of the background of 
stone pipes and head jars, ivory harpoon points 
and shell masks, is the ordinary person that 
he needs all the Museum’s coordinating of ma- 
terial, its spot-lighting and its segregating and 
careful, informative documentation. We are so 
trained to see only familiar elements of form 
and color that it is actually difficult to appraise 
new forms separate from their cultural context 
In certain cases the Museum has used its mate- 
rial as units in a larger design, and by its own 
arrangement helped the spectator to grasp some 
of the essentials of abstract pattern which are 
intrinsically Indian. The showing of murals in 
small, low rooms, dimly lighted, gives an idea 
of the caves in which they originally were, and 
the suspending of masks on wires makes them 
seem like bodyless, floating heads of the malevo- 
lent spirits they were meant to recreate 

Such was the Seneca spirit mask, for instance 
a concoction of painted wood and hair, intend- 
ed to create fear. On the other hand it is a 
mistake to think that the many distortions or 
exaggerations of human and animal likenesses 
are meant to be grotesque. Most of them are 
the result of stylized tribal designs, different 
in different regions. The strange double animals, 
frequent in Northwest Coast art, are another 
example of misinterpretation, so easy without 
some knowledge of the background which pro- 
duced it. They are not mythical monsters, but 
a pre-Picasso device of these people to show 
both sides of a figure 

Probably the most important thing to under- 
stand in any object of traditional Indian art 


is that it always served a definite utilitarian 
or spiritual purpose accepted by the entire group 
of which it was an expression. That the same 
combination of form elements occur repeatedly 
within certain groups makes it possible to define 
their collective concepts and art styles. Art for 
art’s sake is almost unknown in Indian culture 
and the close relationship between aesthetic and 
technical achievement gives their work a basic 
unity between form and material not often 
found in more sophisticated art. 

The number of regions where material has 
been found is a source of surprise and interest 
to anyone who walks through the prehistoric 
section. Hardly a state in the Union is not rep- 
resented, and each area seems to have a special 
form of expression of its own. The Southwest is 
best known, in two senses, first to the archaeolo- 
gist because of its accurate dating of sites and 
remains by tree-rings, and second to the layman 
because up to this day, Pueblo Indians have been 
famous for centuries as creators of pottery. The 
painted decoration on their ware is not subordi- 
nated to the form of the bowl or jug, but as form 
follows function, decoration follows form, and 
usually constitutes the most important feature 
of the latter. 

An example of this is the deep food bowl 
found in New Mexico, decorated with a highly 
conventionalized living creature, probably a 
lobster. Like all artists of the ancient South- 
west, the Mimbres Indians who made it were 
masters of geometric designs arranged in com- 
plex patterns, but their interest in organic form 
is unique in that region. It is dated about the 
twelfth century, and is an example of the recent 
interest in Indian art in the fact that it was 
excavated in 1925. 

Sculpture is aesthetically the most satisfying 
type of work in the prehistoric exhibition, to 
this observer. The entire Eastern sector from 
the Mississippi basin to the Atlantic contributed 
true sculpture in stone and wood, revealing a 
strong feeling for three-dimensional form 
Earth mounds, which are the most spectacular 
feature of eastern archaeology, still stand as evi- 
dence of the Indians’ skill in large-scale con- 
struction, and they yield such examples as the 
stone pipe illustrated, in the shape of a spoon- 
bill duck seated on a fish. This was found in the 
Hopewell Mound in Ross County, Ohio, one of 
the richest sources of material. 

Although the main emphasis is upon engrav- 
ing in the carved ivories of the Arctic region, 
the delicacy of form enhanced by line makes 
them related to sculpture. An engraved ivory 
harpoon point, for instance, is decorated with 
gracefully flowing lines which emphasize the 
smallest variation in the form of the object. An 
ivory drum head which represents a bear's head 
is a good example of this type. The smoothly 
polished surface of this walrus ivory and the 
small size of the objects themselves led to a 
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PREHISTORIC NEW MEXICAN POTTERY BOWL 
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CONTEMPORARY ZUNI PUEBLO CLAY EFFIGY 
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Buff-colored pottery jars representing human 
heads are characteristic products of the Arkan 
sas-Tennessee region. In realism they range 
from crude images to the sensitive portrayal 
from the Fortune Mound in Arkansas _illus- 
trated on the frontispiece. Their purpose and 


technique of 


‘ 


manufacture are not known, but 
they appear to have been connected with burial 
rites. The custom of piercing the ears for ear- 
rings survived well into the nineteenth century 
but this is placed in the prehistoric section 
Most of the examples which have been men- 
tioned are representations of animal forms It 
is not surprising, of course, that a people so 
intimately in contact with all kinds of wild life 
should be extremely sensitive to the character- 





istics of animals. A whole volume could be writ- 


ten upon this theme as it appears in the exhibi- 


tion, and of course it is a constant factor in 





LENT BY THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAI 
HISTORY TO THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


NOOTKA HOUSE PAINTING, VANCOUVER 


EXHIBITED AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


HOBSON PIT ETMAN’S DISTINGUISHED “THE 


GOSSIPS”: A WHARTON THEME IN PAINT 


Lhe Old Guard Never Surrenders 
‘et Stull the New Comes Through: 


Prizewinners eo Others at the 


fenerable Pennsylvania Annual 


BY JAMES W. 


Indian art which impresses one in the second 
section called Living Traditions, as well as in 
the prehistoric. The Museum has divided the 


later period according to eight areas of culture, A HUNDRED and thirty-six years!—it is a 
A 


LANE 


tinguished. Joseph Remlinger, for one, contrib- 

long time for one place to have had shows utes an able still-life in crisp fifteenth-century 
of American painting. The Pennsylvania Acad- Rhenish patterns, /talian Pitcher and Fish, with 
emy in Philadelphia goes on its way undaunted a good deal of the charm of the trompe-l’oeil 
and in its 136th Annual has produced 412 items, technician. And with this should go James Fos- 
including oils and sculpture, for our delectation burgh’s firmly composed Brook Trout, much 
more lightly painted on a canvas whose grain 


each containing groups of Indians who have 
closely related ways of living, such as the Pueblo 
cornplanters, the Navajo shepherds, the hunters 
of the Plains, and so on. Needless to say, in all 
of these the representation of animals is seen in 
pottery, textiles, in the painting on a leather 
poncho and the leather shield covers of the 
Sioux, and hundreds of other examples. 

A mural painting is interesting as design in the 
Living Traditions section. It depicts the ad- 
ventures of a hero with various animals on 
boards of a partition split from cedar logs. This 
was found in Vancouver set up inside one of 
the big plank houses of the Northwest Coast 
tribes. It is a fascinating abstraction of the 
essentials of form of bird, beast and fish, Thun- 
derbird carrying away the Killer-Whale, with 
Lightning Snake and Wolf all a part of this 
rigidly organized and disciplined pattern in two 
dimensions. Painting is almost certainly an old- 
er art in the Northwest Coast than sculpture 
for which the region is better known. The first 
explorers all speak of painted house fronts, 
canoes and other things, but say little about 
carving except of rather small objects. 

Masks which appear from the earliest times 


|! am loyal to the old guard, when they are 
good, and by now Benton, Curry, Watkins, Kroll, 
Speicher, Hartley and the like are old guard. 
hese men, once such enfants terribles, are now 
hallowed by honors and prizes. | still like them, 
when they are good, although | fail to see what 
prompted the painters’ jury to allot the Jennie 
Sesnan Medal for 1941 to Curry’s Wisconsin 
Landscape. The picture strikes me as undistin- 
guished and rambling in composition. Even as 
a mere ribboned-out panorama it is boring and 
it is only in the details that | find much interest. 
When there were landscapes as good as those by 
Stanley Crane, A. G. Uhlmann, and Katherine 
Pearman, all new names, besides also finer work 
than Curry’s by Etnier, Benton, Cowles, Klit- 
gaard, Garber, and especially Francis Speight and 
Antonio Martino (even if the four latter had won 
the medal before), it seems almost flying in the 
face of good taste to erect Wisconsin Landscape 
to its place of dubious glory. There is careful 
to the nineteenth century are an unusually in- painting in it from the technical standpoint, 
teresting aspect of the exhibition as a whole, for but neither subject nor composition has any 
they possess those psychological implications “hat.” 
which make it possible to identify ourselves with 
the long ago human beings whose life is reflected 

(Continued on page 20) 





My hat is off indeed to certain comparatively 
new painters in this show, I counted at least 
fourteen of them whose work here shown is dis- 


EXHIBITED AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


ELIZABETH PHILBRICK’S CARVED “HEN” 
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shows, while the Remlinger is remarkable in be- 
ing an oil built up with the imperishable enam- 
eled tightness of pigmentation characteristic of 
the finest Flemish oil technique. 

Four slice-of-life paintings should be men- 
Henrik 


Mayer's Monhegan Fishermen is one of these 


tioned as being above the average 


Henrik Mayer is possibly the leading painter 
from Indiana. His combination of brio and fine 
technique gives his pictures, as we saw three or 
four years ago in Picnic In the Alleghenies, an 
animated patina, not a commonplace quality 
In Monhegan Fishermen there is excellent draw- 
ing and excellent atmospheric landscape, the 
slice rather than the slash of life. Paul Lewis 
Clemens is more of a slasher. You can be that 
and remain aesthetically pleasing, if you do what 
Clemens does: draw with your brush dipped in 
browns and blacks and keep your background in 
grisaille. In fact, his The Conflict is drawn a la 
Daumier and grouped just as acceptably. Byron 
Thomas gives us a night baseball scene, Minors: 
York White Roses vs. Trenton Packers, which is 
crisp and as subtly colored as any greensward or 
human beings under lights can be, and attended 
to in much more satisfactory detail than James 
Chapin’s rugged, heroic action picture, Batter 
Up. Finally, Saul Berman’s Construction, a sort 
of Abbo Ostrowsky in paint, is nicely composed, 
the dark central, shadowy register where the 
construction is progressing being flanked on each 
side by a vermilion building and topped by the 
azurest of skies 

The still-lifes in the Academy exhibition are 
some of them, admirable. | have mentioned the 
fish pieces. For a fine flower piece there is Esther 
Williams’ Bouquets, which is this artist’s best- 
painted picture. She is in the Metropolitan but 
not enough of a national figure to deserve ex- 
clusion from my list of new names that have 
filled the Academy with enduring work. Another 
still-life is the Albert Serwazi Red Table Cover, 
winner of the J. Henry Scheidt Memorial Prize. 
The picture has a yellow veil or underpainting 
which actually “cools off” the large yellow 
sweater lying on the table until it is almost in- 
significant while throwing up the red cover and 





EXHIBITED AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
CHARLOT’S “CONVERSATION” IN COOL 


OF 


JOHN STEULART 





EXHIBITED AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


the bottle of Rhine wine. B. }. O. Nord- 
feldt sends in an interestingly toned still-life 
which has a little too much in it and has too 
many of one species of fruit grouped too closely 
together, like the piles fo apples or oranges in 
an arithmetic primer. Henry McFee is much the 
same as ever in his Fruit on Black JTable; | 
should say he is in a rut. 

Speicher, too, another of the old guard, pro- 
duces in Mary R. a canvas with all the surface 
indications of charm. Carefully painted on a 
pink ground for which the choice of a brown grey 
background was happy, it is a painting that loses 
in appeal the longer one contemplates it. On the 
opposite wall is a painting of diametrically dif- 
ferent tones, Seated Nude, by Leon Kroll. In 
fact, if Kroll had set out or if Speicher had set 
out to put in his painting all the hues that were 
not in the other's, he could not have done a 
more complete job. But the Kroll gains in ap- 
peal the longer one looks at it. Painted on a 
warm dark blue-grey ground, the surface tones 
are a joy to behold, having much of the color- 
istic purity of Ingres. This is an outstanding 
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CURRY'S “WISCONSIN LANDSCAPE, “WINNER OF THE SESNAN MEDAL 


figure piece and contributed by the chairman of 
the jury on painting. 

Among the new portraitists exposing are Ed- 
ward Strawbridge, with a study of a negro; Faye 
Swengel; and lone Robinson. Ivan Olinsky’s Ann 
and Lucioni’s John LaFarge are leaders of can- 
vases by the better known portraitists. Paintings 
distinguished in their particular fields are Andrée 
Ruellan’s April in Washington Square, Karl 
Knaths’ Ship Model, and Franklin Watkins’ 
Misses M. & M. de S., winner of the Carol O. 
Beck medal. Here the Watkins irony is inciden- 
tal rather than being centrally splashed. It is a 
good canvas, but the best in the show, which has 
been utterly slighted, is Hobson Pittman’s best 
painting to date, The Gossips. This, better than 
ever, recreates On a stage of the most artistic 
economy the spirit of Edith Wharton’s The Old 
Maid, which is incarnate in most Hobson Pittman. 

The sculpture is inadequate compared with the 
paintings and among the few works I can heart- 
ily signalize are those by Doris Mason, Erwin 
Springweiler, Maurice Glickman, Laurence Tomp- 
kins, S. Bilotti, Eugene Gauss, and L. Ariello. 


TO THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
S.": F. WATKINS’ BECK PRIZE WINNER 
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FROM ADOLPH 


TEPPING through a= small inlaid 
S door of Gallery C 18, the visitor to 
the Metropolitan 
transported to fifteenth century Italy. 
He finds himself in a miniature study 
which is unquestionably one of the great 
historical and artistic the 
Italian Renaissance 

This amazing little cabinet, entirely 
furnished with finest trompe l’oeil intarsia, 
was created in Gubbio for the Duke 
Federigo da Montefeltro whose unforget- 
able profile Piero della Francesca has re- 
corded. With unbelievable fidelity, every 
kind of object has been duplicated on its 
walls. The doors of the latticed cupboards 
swing invitingly ajar, and shadows stripe 
the splendidly bound books within. The 
Umbrian sunlight streaming through the 
window the thickness of the 
wall shows a fascinating collection of 
things which actually surrounded the 
owner in real life. Suspended from one of 


Museum is magically 


documents of 


recessed in 


the central shelves (as reproduced on the 
cover of this issue) is the Order of the Gar- 
ter which Edward IV bestowed on the Duke 
in 1474. Hanging carelessly over the top of 
another section is a decoration also ac- 
quired in the same year, the collar of the 
Order of the Ermine, conferred by the 


LOEWI, ING 


(Lideadiett 
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King of Naples. The Montefeltro arms 
are disposed on the shelf as if they were 
actual pieces of armor: helmet, gauntlet, 
greaves, and spurs. The slender elegantly 
drawn sword is casually laid out on the 
bench below. 

This great condottiere was evidently a 
lover of music, for eleven varieties of in- 
struments figure in the designs. Cornettos 
and rebecs lean in the corner cupboards. 
[here is a small organ whose pipes are 
almost the most remarkable tour de force 
of the whole room, for the highlights and 
shadow on the curving metal appear to 
be actually painted. Examination at close 
range shows as many as twenty little par- 
allel strips, some only. a thirty-second of 
an inch wide, perfectly graded in color to 
produce the effect of shading. 

As a collector of books Federigo ranks 
with the greatest of all time. His library, 
the bulk of which passed to the Vati- 
can in the seventeenth century, is recorded 
to have cost thirty-thousand ducats and 
was composed exclusively of hand-written 
and illuminated manuscripts. This little 
room, which gives out such atmosphere 
of intimacy and quiet study, was of course 
well provided with his favorite volumes. 
On a lectern to the right of the window 
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Giorgio in collaboration with Baccio Pontelli, an i . f - an > 2 
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expert Florentine woodworker in the Duke’s employ \ . ¢ th & 
bordered in ft “d le ing ; between 1479 and 1482. Francesco di Giorgio, who 
delicacy was an engineer, a sculptor and a painter, was also 
today. Othe iscellaneous objects i an associate architect for the Montefeltro palace in ; 


equipment, wax tapers, an Urbino which contains a similar intarsia room 


a brush and mirror. An armillary sphere was Proceeding from Federigo de Montefeltro’s study 


included in deference to Federigo’s taste the next gallery ushers us into the sixteenth century 


phy and astronomy Here a series of seventeen magnificently decorated 


attention to his numerous architectural projects south Italian choir stalls have been installed to 
lhe lattice cupboards themselves are separated by frame Girolamo dei Libri’s altarpiece. Typifying 


simulated carved pilasters and are framed in a the most inventive phase of the High Renaissance 


guilloche, a detail of which is reproduced on page to they are unsurpassed in brilliance of carving and 


in practically actual size. Around the entire room flawless preservation. The motif of grotesques, which 


there runs a bench whose verisimilitude has invited allows free rein to the artist's imagination, has pro- 


more than one unwary visitor to sit on it. The duced a 


work of amazing vitality, the carving be- 


and the shadows are ing in such high relief that central figures are brought 
of such a disarming reality that an automatic ges- 


perspective is highly accurate 


ut almost in the round. The walnut itself, which 


, 


ture, upon entering the room, is to run a finger over ) 


appears to be a south Italian growth, is of a deep 
the walls to convince oneself that such admirable rich cclor and has been polished by time to a high 


illusion has really been contrived on a flat surface finish. A coat of arms carved into the ornament has 


Delicate arabesques and oak-leaf motifs fill in the been identified as belonging to the Aquinos, the 


remaining spaces of the design, and over all a dull southern family from which in mediaeval times came 


blue and gold coffered ceiling reconstitutes the room St. Thomas Aquinas, greatest of theologians. The 


exception of some vanished tapestries) stalls have been tentatively dated 1540 


HIGH RENAISSANCE CHOIR STALLS RICHLY CARVED WITH GROTESQUES (DETAIL RIGHT) 


EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 





























































LENT BY MR. S. WRIGHT LUDINGTON TO THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 


POST-IMPRESSIONIST PATTERNS: GAUGUIN’S TAHITIAN “THE WHIT E HORSE,” 





LENT BY MR. AND MRS. STANLEY NEWBOLD BARBEE 


i8or (LEFT); CEZANNE'S “LE CLOS NORMAND” (RIGHT) 


CEZANNE ¢fo PICASSO pia GAUGUIN 
The Path of Modern Art Illuminated in Los Angeles 


rAYVHE eventful period in the history of French 
ee from the 187os to the present is re- 
viewed in an exhibition entitled “From Cézanne 
to Picasso” which is currently attracting vis- 
itors to the Los Angeles County Museum where 
it will remain through February. The sixty-five 
paintings, illustrating many phases of artistic 
activity in Paris, were chosen by the Museum's 
Director, Roland McKinney, from collections of 
museums, dealers and private collectors, and 
they include works by Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, Seurat, Toulouse-Lautrec, Rousseau le 
Douanier, Bonnard, Vuillard, Utrillo, Matisse, 
Braque and Picasso. 

The eleven canvases by Cézanne range from 
the early view of L’Estaque which he painted 
in 1870, lent by Paul Rosenberg, to such full- 
powered paintings of his maturity as Apples, 
lent by Dr. Jakob Goldschmidt of New York, 
and Pines and Rocks of 1900-1905, lent by the 
Museum of Modern Art. The House of Dr. 
Gachet, Auvers, 1873, and the Self-Portrait in 
a Bowler Hat, about ten years later, have a 
biographical as well as a technical and aesthetic 
interest. Most of the Cézannes in the exhibition 
are hung in a group and the quiet mastery of 
his functional color and the subtlety of his 
spatial patterns are proof once more that 
Cézanne belongs among the greatest painters 

Van Gogh’s well known Self-Portrait in a 
Straw Hat, sent from the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, shows the intense man who painted the 
white roses of Bouquet, lent by the Marie Har- 
riman Gallery, and the portrait of that kindly 
friend of the Post-Impressionists, Pere /anguy, 
lent by Wildenstein and Company. His land- 
Scapes are very different in style. One is Long- 
shoremen, the other the brilliant Rain, the lat- 
ter lent by Paul Rosenberg. These all date from 
the last three years of his life. 

Gauguin’s contribution to Post-Impressionism 
is revealed in his group of seven canvases. 
Christ in Gethsemane, lent by David Silberman, 
and Breton were both painted in 1889 and show 
his Brittany style with its remnants of Impres- 
sionistic technique, while such paintings as the 
Flowers of Tahiti, from the Edward G. Robin- 
son Collection, and the Paroles du Diable, from 
the Harriman Gallery, show the styie Gauguin 
developed during his years in the South Seas, 
the deepened and personal sense of color and 
primitive art forms. 


BY LOUISE BALLARD 


loulouse-Lautrec is represented by some, for 
him, beautiful portraits, and also by the flam- 
boyant Jane Avril Dancing, lent by Wilden- 
stein. Among the portraits here are the Lady 
with a Dog, Mme. Natanson at the Piano, Pro- 
file with Rose Tie, and Portrait of a Woman 
The light falling in the full, starched sleeves 
and exquisite hands of Mme. Natanson at the 
Piano, 1897, is painted with Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
infallible perception of color gradations and 
delicate harmonies. The Portrait of a Woman, 
lent by M. Knoedler & Company, is Impression- 
istic since the woman is painted in full sunlight 
in a technique achieved by small touches of 
color, but there the resemblance to the prismatic 
formula ends. The final effect is not of the shim- 
mer of light but of the solidity of the form 
accomplished by the simplest means, and too 
the touches of vermillion testify to Lautrec’s 
emancipation from Impressionistic theory 

Neo-Impressionism is represented by Seurat 
There are several small canvases in the exhibi- 
tion, one a study for the famous Chicago Sun- 
day on the Island of the Grande Jatte, showing 
the precision of Seurat’s color analysis and the 
geometric simplicity of his shapes. 

Rousseau, le Douanier, takes his place among 
the other individualistic painters of this era 
The Fortifications, from Dr. and Mrs. Leslie 


“WOMAN WITH CROW”: PENSIVE 
GOUACHE PAINTED BY PICASSO IN 1904 


LENT BY THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 








Maitland’s collection, shows Rousseau’s direct, 
naive and wholly charming manner of expres- 
sion 

It is interesting that excellent examples in the 
exhibition of the work of Bonnard and Vuillard 
are from local collections. The Street Scene by 
Bonnard is from the Edward G. Robinson Col- 
lection and the Conversation by Vuillard is 
from the Stanley Newbold Barbee Collection 

Utrillo’s Street in Montmagny and Basilica o} 
St. Dents, lent by Sam Salz, and the fine Notre 
Dame trom the Aline Barnsdall Collection show 
his ability to imbue life into the houses and 
cathedrals he loved to paint. 

he seven Matisse paintings are evidence of 
that artist’s achievements as a colorist. The 
Persian influence is most clearly illustrated in 
the richly-colored Blue Odalisque, 1928, shown 
in the recent “French Painting Since the French 
Revolution” exhibition at San Francisco. Other 
important canvases are the Carnrval, Nice, lent 
by Mr. Ralph Coe of Cleveland; the Vase of 
Flowers from the Toledo Museum and _ the 
very recent Still-Life; Geranium Plant, Fruit, 
1939, from the Art Institute of Chicago. His 
early period is shown in the Parisian view, St 
Michel Bridge of 1904. 

Braque has four canvases on view, all of them 
post-War and therefore more representational 
than the earlier abstractions. All are still-lifes 
and are lent by Miss Aline Barnsdall of Los 
Angeles, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Newbold Barbee 
of Los Angeles, Paul Rosenberg of New York, 
and the San Francisco exhibition of French 
painting. 

Picasso has had too varied a career to be ade- 
quately represented even with eleven canvases 
These vary from the Blue Period at the turn of 
the century to a study for the Guernica mural 
of 1938-39. Outstanding are the Woman with 
Crow of 1904, lent by the Toledo Museum of 
Art; the Cubist abstraction, Seated Figure of 
igtt, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Arensberg 
of Hollywood and the huge Actor of 1995. 
Picasso’s Neo-Classical period is shown in 
Mother and Child painted in 1922 and in The 
Reply dated a year later. But while these can- 
vases may fail to indicate all the periods and 
mannerisms of Picasso’s changing style, the ex- 
amples themselves are excellent and certainly 
indicate the power of the man chosen as the 
terminal in the “Cézanne to Picasso” exhibition. 
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New haxhibitions of the Week 


A DOUBLE SHOW BY KARIN 
AND ERNST VAN LEYDEN 


rFPNHE paintings of the Van Leydens, Ernst 
| and Karin, husband and wife, now at the 
Wildenstein Galleries, are extremely interesting 
as showing both great affinities and radical dif- 
ferences. Both painters see the same things di- 
vergently yet paint on occasion in a similar 
chromatic style. Ernst, for instance, honored 
here by his first large one man show in New 
York, has more flow in his draftsmanship and 
more color, as in Buffie and Karin, in his forms 
Karin, as in her very fine Portuguese Girls, ap- 
pears the more dignified and melancholy. Her 
color is definitely on the cool side greyed 
blue-green—and her paint quality is thin and 
sec; indeed drawing is where she shines. Against 
I:rnst's sensuousness of drawing she opposes a 
severity of outline, as in Promenade and Lady 
Enid Paget, none the less engaging. In Brother 
and Sister she harks back to Picasso’s Classical 
period and in Euguaria—Portugal contributes 
one of her painstaking drawings y. Mk 


FIRST SHOW OF OILS BY 
LILY CUSHING EMMET 


FTYWO distinguished painting names combine 
ie make up the signature of Lily Cushing 
Emmet. The daughter of Boston’s successful 
portraitist, Howard Gardiner Cushing, and mar- 
ried to a member of the well known painting 
Emmet clan, her first all-oils show opening on 
February 3 at the Walker Galleries neverthe- 
less manages to be an extremely personal affair. 
Furthermore it is a link in the nineteenth cen- 
tury American tradition of serious painting 
These are all studio pictures done under the 
spell of a tempered north light. They register a 
sensitive, intimate type of vision and a pref- 


erence for the half-statement, the profile perdu, ° 


the subtle overtones of flesh—unexpected out- 
growth of the brisk orderly gouaches by which 
the public has known this artist in the past 
Flowers are one of Mrs. Emmet’s fortes, the 
real ones poignantly lovely in color and _ tex- 
ture, the stiff blooms put forth by John-Fred- 
erics hats full of the bizarre charm that makes 
women succumb in midwinter to such ill-timed 
finery R. F, 


EARLY HOPPER: PAINTINGS 
BEFORE 1915 


DWARD HOPPER never really had _ his 
E first successes until the early nineteen- 
twenties. These came through his watercolors. 
But prior to 1915 he had been twice to Paris, 
once from 1996 to 1907, and once in 1909. The 
Rehn Galleries now show you what was taking 
up his time before 1915. It was oils, and they 
are exciting as things different and unexpected 
always are. In them you will not find a garish 
Hopper who slicks down the paint, but an at- 
mospheric Hopper who uses impasto when he 
pleases, as for the nearby chimney-pots and 
barges in Le Quai des Grands Augustins, 
and who just stops short of sentiment, as in 
The Wine Shop, of 1909. In spite of his lack of 
subtlety in color—a panoramic painting, fine as 
it is, like Valley of the Seine, of 1908, would, 
if handled by a Frenchman, suggest greater per- 
ceptiveness either in color and space-composi- 
tion---Hopper sees and paints the essentials. 
Long, horizontal rows of houses with much 
fenestration interested him even in this early 
hour, as we can see in the deftly sketched fenes- 





tration of Ecluse de la Monnaie, of to09. He 
had the sense of freshness of Bellows alongside 
of whom he was exhibiting, and the /ramp 
Steamer of 1908 shows it, almost seeming to 
have been done with Maratta blues. This is ex- 
cellent slice-of-life stuff, simple and sincere. By 
1912 Hopper was approaching more closely the 
gambit in which he was to crown his reputation 
Already the wooden Gothic houses are appear- 
ing, as in that pictured below Queensborough 
Bridge of 1913 and that in front of the railroad 
crossing in the canvas of that name. That his 
associates, Henri and Sloan, influenced him is 
proven by Hopper’s American Village of 1912 
with its mushroom grey background and _ its 
gaily colored knots of animated people reverting 
to Henri, and by the Railroad Crossing (one of 
the few Hoppers with any breeze blowing 
through it at all) reverting to Sloan. Hopper is 
the great American vacuist. Yet neutralizing the 
bareness, the deserted, static, and unliving qual- 
ity in his work, there is, when he is casual, a 
pleasant sunniness, and always, the saving grace, 
pronounced sense of design. we. i 


SOME LIVELY CONTRASTS 
OLD AND NEW 
NDER the title “Contrasts in Old and 
New Paintings” J. B. Neumann has given 
life and entertainment to a random group from 


his own collection. There is an artless John 
Kane curly-locks next to a pain-wracked Zur- 


EXHIBITED AT THE WILDENSTEIN GALLERY 


K. VAN LEYDEN: “PROMENADE (ABOVE): 
ERNEST VAN LEYDEN: “SELF-PORTRAIT” 































































































baran monk, next to one of the peppermint- 
colored ladies so artfully tortured by Picasso. 
here are, further, three ways of looking at a 
table. Albers sees superimposed rectangles of 
billiard-cloth green, white, and black; Max 
Weber a harmony built out of lop-sided but 
still recognizable objects; the Dutch seventeenth 
century bon viveur concentrated on the dusty 
sheen of grapes and the glow of white wine in 
thin green glass. Overlaid fingers of black and 
brown weave Gromaire’s handsome landscape. 
Laid on in aggressive squares, the same colors 
punctuate a large George K. L. Morris compo- 
sition. The littlke Martin van Heemskerk shows 
how delightful a picture can be made out of a 
figure study. R. F. 


JOHN CLARKSON’S SEMI- 
ABSTRACT PAPERS 


OHN CLARKSON is a watercolorist who 

paints in semi-abstract terms, but a very 
real world is the basis for the works which are 
now on view at the Artists’ Gallery. Relying 
upon the transparency of the wash, he attains 
interesting color effects which have depth and 
contrast and never become muddy. In fact the 
clear, high key of his color is one of the chief 
charms of his style. Forms are simple, often 
geometrical, though not always so, and the 
stridency which so often antagonizes the type 
of mind opposed theoretically to abstract art, 
is wholly lacking. 

One feels a constant experimentation with ma- 
terial, landscape, buildings, a bridge or the pat- 
tern of railroad tracks. Simplified shapes are 
juxtaposed and balanced in color so pale that 
it is fascinating to see how much force the 
artist is able to achieve. He has not given these 
paintings titles. Number 4 is recommended as 
an example of Clarkson’s style at its best, but 
as a group these works are remarkably even in 
level of achievement. 4. 


SOPHISTICATED STYLE OF 
STEFAN HIRSCH 


TEFAN HIRSCH has attained to greatly 

increased stature as a versatile artist. The 
Associated American Artists are showing twenty- 
seven paintings by him to form his first one- 
man show in nine years. The paintings vary in 
date from the glorious Head of My Father, of 
1934, to Winter Fashion, of 1941, one of life's 
little satires—a beflowered spring hat surmount- 
ting a fur coat. In between these dates it would 
seem that Hirsch did some of his best painting 
while at Bennington—compositions like Logs m 
Snow and New England February. \t is a good 
criterion of his versatility that you cannot 
pigeonhole him. It is a good thing for criticism 
that you can’t, for it makes constructive criti- 
cism perhaps more difficult but more serious. 
Just when you might say that Stefan Hirsch 
loved big paintings—or big horizontal paintings 
—you will come upon a big vertical painting. One 
of the best is a very good view of Fiftieth Street, 
full of singing pinks, purples, browns, and olives. 
Just when you think he likes the large, as in 
Head of My Father (which may or may not 
show the influence of Siqueiros, but it is Mexi- 
can in its grand scale), or the dramatic Matador 
of 1935, you find literally dear little things in 
vellow, such as Muleteer or Maternal, both of 
1940. Thus, he has tried all kinds of canvases. 
As for his style, Hirsch’s draftsmanship is sophis- 
ticated. The astringency and semi-abstraction of 
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nonumentality. He has fully explored his theme 
Dieen ly Que ho Sridge seems some 
what thin and tentative Ww. | 


HARRITON’S PAINTINGS OF 
SPIRITED HUMANS 


BRAHAM HARRITON’S interest in peo- 
A ple motivates nearly every one of his 
twenty-five canvases at the A.C.A. Gallery. He 
paints them at picnics, doing square dances, at 
the bull fight and crowding around a bargain 
table. [These are seen as spectacles, the large 
number of figures handled with skill, so that 
even the gregariousness of Picnic, No. 2 has 
perspective, space is well recreated, and one 1s 
not left with a sense of jumbled, moving figures 
But it is in such subjects as [he Wanderers and 
The Plowshare, Not the Sword that Harriton 
reveals most intensity of feeling. They are curi- 
ously enough not so satisfying aesthetically as 
the suavely painted still-lifes, nor so clear and 
sustained as his studies of a single figure, as in 
Boy Playing Violin and Story Hour. In these 
Harriton isolates his subject and limits its area 
controlling the plastic values with skill and sen- 
sitiveness. Light plays an important part, par- 
ticularly in the scenes such as Saturday Night 
Square Dance, in which the moving figures are 
interrelated into a rhythmic 
through light than color J. 1 
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RELIGIOUS ART OF TIBET 
FROM THE VII CENTURY 


A | THE Marchais Galleries two rooms are 
A filled with works of art of Tibet, little 
known in this country and very rarely seen 
Religion dominates the culture of this country 
so that it is not surprising to find that the three 
hundred or so divinities are the chief subject 
matter of its art. In this exhibition one room 
has been devoted to the demon deities and a 
demon altar set up, while tiger and leopard 
skins cover the floor, and add to the air of 
fierceness in terms more easily comprehended by 
the Western mind than the brazen statues them- 
selves. These recall Buddhist figures to some 
degree, but the symbolism of the gestures is 
unique. 

Images of the more benign deities, known as 
non-tantric, are shown in another room, and 
the serene expression of their faces and the 
graceful gestures of their pairs of hands—some 
of them have no less than three—make them 
more agreeable and less strange. All of the works 
are in metal and they date from the seventh 
century, before which time almost nothing is 
known of the culture of Tibet. They have been 
installed in the galleries so as to be as easily 
intelligible to the ordinary person as possible, 
and offer an exotic note to the gallery-goer who 
seldom has a chance to see examples of this 
branch of Oriental art. a 


TSCHUDY’S VIRTUOSITY IN 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


ERBERT Tschudy has been observing the 
H changing colors of skies and deserts for 
many years, and the group of watercolors which 
he is now showing at the Fifteen Gallery is clearly 
the work of an expert painter of the momentary 
aspects of landscape. Take his Filling Station, 
for instance. There are not many strokes of the 
brush in its description of a streaky, brilliant 
sky, and the light touch suggesting the open 
country and small, lonely building is free and 


yet very telling. Several scenes are of New Mexico, 
Number 2 being one of the most appealing with 
its moist clouds and soft blue sky. Aft. Rainier 
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bolder in concept but Tschudy gives it int 
macy in the delicacy with which he has brushed 
n the pointed evergreens against the snow, the 
mountain itself rising grandly in the’ back- 


ground By 


ALERT RECENT PAINTING 
BY LOUIS BOSA 


OUIS BOSA’S latest painting is pure enjoy 
By ment. This refers to the artist’s state of 
mind during production, but we are also willing 
to guarantee it to the visitor who stops in after 

3 at the Schneider-Gabriel Galleries 
to look at his vivid twirling skaters, his golden- 


to-pink Demolishing the El; and two lovely little 


february 


harbor scenes. Bosa has made tremendous strides 
in the past three years. His application of color 
is as fresh as it ever was, but now his pictures 
really hang together and have something to say 
He loves to pile on the paint: there is a snow 
scene that is as thick and wet as a Vlaminck 
The next logical step in this artist’s career will 
be the museum recognition which he is unques- 
tionably working up to R. F. 


GUY’S GAY SURREALISM: 
OILS BY SUE GILL 


AMES GLY 
way, exhibits at the Ferargil Galleries oils 
and gouaches of a Surrealist vein sublime, that 


who has studied up Hartford- 


surely must be much admired in the halls of 
Surrealism everywhere. They incline to the clut- 
tered in the manner of all young American Sur- 
realists (John Atherton perhaps excepted) and 
this can but hurt the message, as it hurt the 
message of Quirt. But gradually we may look 
for Guy to become simpler; he has now the 
gayety and spontaneous rhythm of Miro and 
he will become less cluttered, just as Miro did 

The oil portraits of Sue May Gill at the 
same galleries are forthright, highly-colored, and 
rather obvious portraits. Some of the great por- 
traits of the world are high-colored and some 
are forthright, but no great portrait is all these 
three things together. We wish, therefore, that 
Sue May Gill would concentrate on one of these 
qualities to the exclusion of the others. There 
is no guarantee that artistic value would auto- 
matically then be created, but it might have a 
better chance. J. We 


VLAMINCK: TWENTY-FIVE 
YEAR REVIEW 


N VLAMINCK’S earlier period, twenty-five 
{ years ago, one saw a Cézannesque painter, a 
man who had responded—only more rigidly—to 
the precepts of form, color, and space-composi- 
tion of the master from Aix. Today that period, 
which produced, as the Lilienfeld Galleries can 
show you, some charming works like the Village 
Through Trees, The River and River Along the 
Road, is over. Viaminck found himself—ulti- 
mately in running rather counter to what is 
Cézannesque, found himself in a love for the 
snowy and the stormy, in creamy impasto that 
makes you hungry to look at it, and in scenes 
colored by strong deep blues and umbers. The 
late works shown by the Lilienfeld include four 
of the luscious still-lifes, of which Red Flowers 
is a masterpiece of appetizing painting. The 
white paint—for the highlight on the vase—is 
squeezed out like icing for a birthday cake. Eve- 
ning on the Coast is a rare seascape—nothing but 
murky brown cliffs, well-indented, and two white 
birds flying. The early works are intriguing also, 
particularly The River, where sky echoes grass 
and trees in color, but the spontaneous brushing 
of the late period excites us more. JO8. bs 
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SCULPTURE BY C. TILLEY; 
A. ENO’S OILS 


N EXHIBITION of paintings by Alberta 
A Eno and sculpture by Crawford Tilley 
at the Studio Guild emphasizes an interest in 
exotic birds on the part of both of these artists 
Mrs. Eno has experimented in three paintings 
by combining the pure white of a cockatoo and 
calla lihes, and using the deep green of the 
leaves and the graceful movement of stems as 
a foil, evolving designs which are interesting to 
compare. Gulls and Clouds and Ihe Gathering 
concentrate on catching the birds in flight, and 
here again she has managed to integrate her 
subject, factually described, into a pattern which 
itself has balance and force. 

The sculpture demonstrates that Miss Tilley 
is an ornithologist as well as an artist. Surfaces 
are smooth, and where she suggests feathers they 
are stylized. Murre and Chick is particularly 
appealing, not only for its modeling but its 
emotional quality a 


CHAUNCEY RYDER, RASKIN 
AND MINIATURISTS 


E WOULD say that Chauncey Ryder’s 
OY sean although they, like his oils 
are admirably simple in composition and pos- 
sessed of a singing sostenuto tone, ought to be 
more subtle’ and sophisticated in their har- 
monies. The Grand Central Galleries, Vander- 
bilt Avenue branch, are showing subjects he did 
in Vermont and France. Of the former the best 
is Hills of Anderhill; of the latter, Street im 
Sospel. Ryder, as in the Hills of Anderbhill pa- 
per, uses several grades of blue, from deep blue- 
violet to cerulean. The effect looks a little like 
professorial painting, but at that it is better 
than when a certain milkiness, if not downright 
effeminacy, of color invades the block, as in Mt. 
Vansfield, Vt. 

How the art of miniature has fallen since the 
days of Malbone and Ramage! At the same 
galleries the American Society of Miniature 
Painters bravely keeps at it, and its annual ex- 
hibition in an adjoining room has at least some 
competent artists, of whom we particularly like 
Rosina Cox Boardman, Inez Lugano, Grace 
Murray, and, best of all, Malthe Hasselriis. Four 
of Miss Hasselriis’ seven exhibits are colorful 
and luminous in the best miniature tradition, 
these being her Flowers (yellow zinnia and some 
purple and white flower), Stil-Life (a virtuosic 
study in old iridescent glass), My Wife and 
Daughters, and Belle Wensley. This technique 
is more satisfactory for smaller miniatures than 
the broadish stipple which some of the other 
exhibitors employ. 

The watercolors of Saul Raskin also shown 
here represent an output of twenty years and 
are virile and thrillingly handled as to composi- 
tion. Plenty ©. white space throws into relief 
the main mass and underlines the often dra- 
matic and interesting action, as in Mending 
Nets. Reflections is an admirable landscape and 
Jerusalem, a brown paper tinted with both oil 
and crayon, is a smooth, successful landscape 


drawing. 2 i: i. 


ESSENCE OF MEXICO IN 
CANTU’S PAINTING 


| prone CANT, former student and 
apprentice of Rivera, is exhibiting at the 
Guy Mayer Gallery. His paintings and drawings 
are rather uneven in quality. Some of the oils, 
like Portrait of Aurelia Colomo, are finished 
and powerful; some of the temperas, like Revolt 
in the North East, are less finished but still 
powerful. As in the essence of Mexico, | liked 


Panfilo and His Destiny, death in generalissimo’s 
regimentals standing beside the peon soldier, 
and the still-lifes wt. 


MERIDA’S MEXICAN ART: 
SCULPTURE BY LAURENS 


“e OS MERIDA seems to have given up 


his geometrical trances for an art more 
human, in the sense that the human form, gen- 
erally undraped, appears all the time, but the 
art is now more inscrutable. Simple it is, no 
doubt, but a man must have lived in Mexico 
and mastered the complicated idiom which fig- 
ures unconsciously in the minds of Mexicans 
and/or Indians, to understand fully the art of 
Carlos Merida. Meanwhile the Buchholz Gallery 
is giving you a chance. The pictures are ele- 
mental rather than sophisticated in their appeal 
yet they are painted with much sophistication 
They have dignity without much humor, and 
they are full of blues and reds, magentas and 
scarlets. Merida gets up above the battle, as it 
were, and his art has a disintoxication that is 
perhaps at its best intoxicating. 

Interspersed between the hangings are the 
sculptures of Henri Laurens. Among these we 
liked The Siren, of 1938, a bronze, and Sleeping 
Girl, of 1927. J. WwW. 


REGIL’S HYPER-REALITY; 
SANDERS’ DRAWINGS 


A NEW star in the Surrealist heavens, S. C 
A de Regil who is showing at the Julien 
Levy Gallery, turns out, upon careful analysis, 
not to be a Surrealist at all, strictly speaking 
That is, though like most Surrealists he is an 
accomplished technician with a fine sense of 
color and an originality of conception, no such 
things as melted watches or attenuated tele- 
phones appear in his pictures, and if he gives 
us a fragmentary human, a particularly clever 
sort of trompe-l’oeil always completes its con- 
tours 

You feel that this artist laughs with you in- 
stead of behind your back, and his pictures are 
full of such ingratiating minor details as a 
Renaissance sculptured putto shown carving 
himself out of the stone. There is a sense of the 
world gone mad, but it is by no means a de- 
pressing world, for it is composed of beautiful 
elements beautifully painted. Regil has been 
affected by the landscape of Texas and of Cali- 
fornia where he has lived and his paintings of 
the desert with titillatingly juxtaposed elements 
should be a final answer to the dismal dust bowl 
school. You can look at these pictures for hours 
absorbed in their minutiae, but if you walk 
away a bit and view the total composition you 
find that you can see the woods—very pleasing 
woods—for the trees. Some of these pictures 
would make remarkable backdrops for spirited 
ballets. 

Bernard Sanders’ “Psychological Portraits” 
are also here. They are complicated drawings 
shown without titles or other clues to their con- 
tent by a fine draftsman. They are a bit hard 
to get at. D. B 


SKILLFUL MONOTYPES BY 
CHARLES SMITH 


T IS difficult to believe that the prints by 
] Charles Smith which the Willard Gallery 
is showing are not paintings, so rich is their 
texture and so distinguished the color. They 
are, however, monotypes, the result of a process 
of wood blocking which this artist has developed 
for the abstract or semi-abstract designs through 
which he interprets form. Sometimes a_ bent 
wire, sometimes a steel spring, sometimes a 
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EXHIBITED AT THE GUY MAYER GALLERY 
FEDERICO CANTU: “STILL-LIFE” 


CARLOS MERIDA: “FASCINATION” 


EXHIBITED AT THE BUCHHOLZ GALLERIES 
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EXHIBITED AT THE STUDIO GUILD 
ALBERTA ENO: “THE GATHERING” 


S.C. DE REGIL: “SHELLS” 
EXHIBITED AT THE JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 
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group of geese or cocks are silhouetted against a 
white ground, but Smith uses whatever seems 
to him to have a printable surface, and his com- 
binations and arrangements are imaginative 
and completely individual. Most of the color 
is subdued in tone. One print, however, in which 
the top of a circus tent is combined with the 
shape of a Ferris wheel and fluttering flags is 
delicate in color as well as feeling, and it 1s pat 
ticularly gay. But the clarity and confidence ol 
form manifests itself throughout this group o 


nrint J l 
prints 


JIMENEZ: SOUTH AMERICAN 
WITH FRENCH FLAVOR 


FEVHE laws of modern sculpture, which are 
| the laws of gravity and resistence, still 
dominate the canvases of Jimenez although he 
long ago abandoned three-dimensional form for 
painting in order to combine a delicate color 
sense with massive form. His figures grow like 
living organisms. His drapery is richly carved, 
his feminine limbs are monuments to the van- 
ished Carib race of his native Porto Rico. In 
one or two of the pictures (they will be seen 
after February 3rd at the Passedoit Gallery) 
Jimenez has been admittedly influenced by his 
friend Picasso. This seems a pity, for he other- 
wise qualifies as one of the rare South Ameri- 
cans, owing nothing to either academy or School 
of Paris, who contrive to be local without being 
picturesque. R. F. 


HOGARTH’S VITRIOLIC WIT: 
COMPLETE PRINTS 


OR February the McDonald Galleries have 

livened. their walls with the complete en- 
graved work of Hogarth—a magnificent set of 
proofs which, though individually familiar, have 
not been shown as a group in New York before. 
This is an entrancing show and worth at least 
an hour of anyone's time, for the prints are 
crammed full of pungent detail which must be 
looked at slowly to be taken in. Amid laughter 
and imprecation, intrigue and by-play, rake and 
harlot go their careening ways—a progress which 
Hogarth records with far more gusto than the 
just rewards of virtue. And for all its vice 
grossness, cupidity, and disease, his eighteenth 
century London is a singularly lovely place. Less 
known prints underline Hogarth’s spiteful re- 
sentment of artistic “rivals. One is done “in the 
fashionable manner of Rembrandt”; another 
shows Father Time, pipe in hand, smoking an 
old picture and is dedicated to the dealers in 
dark colors. Letters, a first edition of his self- 
justifying Analysis of Beauty, and other per- 
sonal documents shed further light on the man 
who not only gave us the conversation piece 
but instigated some of the most needed reforms 
of the century. R. F. 


AN INTERNATIONAL GROUP 
OF CONTEMPORARIES 


HERE is considerable breadth in the 
BL Sterner Gallery’s current exhibition called 
“An International Group of Contemporary 
Painters,” for it ranges from the large red 
Horse by Derain and a characteristic head by 
Rouault of a Spanish Dancer, to the graceful 
and worldly End of the Act by Everett Shinn 
Sound painting, with concentration upon shin- 
ing light and color, appears in Landscape by 
Jacoby. Lintott’s large canvas, Calceolaria, gives 
the lovely shape and texture of these blossoms 
without sacrificing anything to the interest of 
the composition as a whole. 
Jon Corbino is represented by a large panel, 
a study for a painting which reveals the drafts- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE MCDONALD GALLERY 
HOGARTH PRINT: “SIMON, LORD LOVAT’ 


man who models in line rather than color 
Dufy’s J/éttee du Havre sparkles with good hu- 
mor and Augustus John’s Dorelia and Children 
has a dreamlike softness in its flatly painted 
figures. But the star of the collection, and it 1s 
a good one, is Chagall’s Harvest Feast. For once 
his enchanting little figures are physically on 
terra firma. But how their spirit soars! The 
lyric quality of simple joy in simple pleasures 
is fresh and lovely. Chagall’s poetry has never 
been more eloquent 4 


SOME CANADIAN WINTER 
SCENES BY ROTENBERG 

N PAINTINGS that bring to us the gentler 
I colors—light, smoky blues and faint yellows 

of the winter season in Quebec, the Gaspé 
and New Hampshire, Harold Rotenberg of Bos- 
ton gives us at the Babcock Galleries some ut- 
terly pleasing landscapes and city streets. The 
city streets are of Quebec. In them Rotenberg 
knows the wet orange-yellows that still look wet 
under sunlight; he understands the sharp turns 
at intersections; and the curving line made by 
roofs attempting to follow the curves of the 
street. /n Old Quebec is thus quite a fascinating 
composition, and it is well painted, as all of Mr 
Rotenberg’s other offerings are. Among these 
for pure landscape Clements Bridge and Novem- 
ber Snow are delectable. The artist is adept in 
recording the iridescent blue shadows of winter 
This is a first solo exhibition in New York and 
much above the average ow: 1 


SHOWING OF THE FRENCH 
IMPRESSIONISTS 


HE art of the great French Impressionists 
f teed at its best between the years 1880 and 
1900, for then Van Gogh, Gauguin, Cézanne, 
Monet, Pissarro, Renoir and Sisley were either in 
their better early periods or at their all-time best. 
The French Art Galleries have assembled at least 
several works by all of the foregoing, except 


BY MAX JIMENEZ: “THE PEASANTS” 


EXHIBITED AT THE GEORGETTE PASSEDOIT GALLERIES 
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Gauguin and Van Gogh, and all of the sixteen 
canvases make a rare showing. Selection, in so 
good a display, might be invidious were it not 
for the fact that, standing out above the rest, 
are Cezanne’s early Moulin a buile; Monet's 


he foreground 


Plage a Pourville, poppies in t 
dunes, blue sea and cumulus beyond and above; 
Pissarro’s almost split color and mightily beauti- 
ful Le Port de Rouen and Sisley’s pochade, 


Bords de la Seine Jo l 


MATURITY IN LEON SMITH’S 
FIRST SHOW 


EON SMITH, whose first one-man show at 

4 the Uptown Gallery includes both oils and 
watercolors, was born in Oklahoma and is now 
teaching in Georgia. His quite original style bears 
more traces of the Southwest than the deep 
South, for it has breadth of feeling and assurance 
rather than a tendency to be traditional. He at- 
tacks his subjects with vigor, and his drawing is 
bold and free. Chore Time, for instance, far from 
realistic, is imaginatively handled, its rhythmic 
lines describing the animals complex in pattern, 
and yet the sense of a stampeding rush is no less 
striking than the plastic values. 

Very elaborate designs, occasionally recalling 
Persian art, appear in several of the oils, and 
colors tend to be opaque. In his watercolors 
Smith is more pleasing, for he loses none of his 
bold line in Mexican Farm Woman or French 
Peasant, two of his best works here from a dec- 
orative standpoint. The color fluctuates and its 
transparency lends it life. Sea Breeze, another 
watercolor, is liquid in its movement, lyrical in 
feeling. This is an interesting show, far more 
mature than the run of the mine presentations 
of new talent oe 


PAINTINGS WITH A LIGHT 
TOUCH: L. CAMPRUBI 


RTISTS have a way of sponsoring fellow- 
A artists whose work appeals to them be- 
cause it is up their own street. Hence, Henry 
Varnum Poor appeals for Leontine Camprubi 
at Contemporary Arts. We shall then look in her 
work for certain Poor-isms. Indeed they are not 
far to find. Her oils have something of the same 
sketchiness and freshness as his. They have the 
air of being diamonds in the rough. She must 
paint quickly, as in Mardigras Dance or Head 
Her pictures have lightness and fantasy. The 
drawing, seemingly unconcerned with accuracy, 
bowls right along and produces some work, like 
Wine Drinker and Procession, which is nothing 
if not expressive. aa 


GROUP OF BRIGHT PRINTS 
FROM URUGUAY 


T IS a lively little show of prints which the 

American National Committee of Engrav- 
ings has imported from Uruguay to show at 
the Riverside Museum; still another reciprocal 
gesture of good will between us and our Latin 
neighbors. All these artists are expert craftsmen 
with a wide range of technique and effect, though 
the most original and to our eyes, native, talents 
are offered by Carlos Gonzales and Leandro 
Balparda, the former with picaresque fantasies 
in bold and unconventional design, the latter 
with beautifully textured, skillfully inked wood- 
cuts reminiscent of Eric Gill. 


A RANDOM SELECTION OF 


MODERNS 
A PLEASANTLY informal group show at 


the Pierre Matisse Gallery features one of 
the duco paintings by Siqueiros in his delightful 
(Continued on page 20) 
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BROOKLYN: COPTIC REVIEW; 
PAINTINGS; ACCESSIONS 


ELATIVELY little explored by the scholar 
R and comparatively unknown to the gen- 
eral public is the vast field of Coptic art, the 
expression of the first thousand years of the 
Christian Era in Egypt. Some sporadic, hand- 
somely patterned textiles, a few stone carvings 
and an occasional illuminated manuscript are 
familiar to museum visitors, but now for the 
first time, under the title of “Paganism and 
Christianity in Egypt-Egyptian Art from the 
First to the Tenth Centuries,” the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum is showing some three hundred objects 
drawn from various sources and carefully cata- 
logued. The showing, which will continue 
through March 9 and which will be fully treated 
in a future number of THe Art News, was 
arranged by Mrs. Elizabeth Riefstahl, Librarian 
of the Charles Edwin Wilbour Memorial Li- 
brary, and by John D. Cooney, Curator of the 
Museum's Department of Egyptology, with the 
aim of “stimulating research and study of the 
history and art of a period deserving greater 
attention than it has received so far.” 

\lso current at the Museum is the second of 
the resumed series of annual exhibitions of the 
work of Brooklyn artists which includes water- 
colors, pastels and gouaches by leading practi- 
tioners in these media. Last vear’s showing was 
entirely of oil paintings while there are plans 
to exhibit prints and drawings in 1942. Artists 
residing in Brooklyn were invited by the Mu- 
seum to submit a maximum of three paintings 
from which a jury comprising Gordon W. Col- 
ton, Herbert B. Tschudy and John |. H. Baur 
selected the exhibition 

Among a number of acquisitions for its per- 
manent collections recently announced by the 
Museum are works by six American artists: a 
version of The Peaceable Kingdom by the early 
nineteenth century primitivist, Edward Hicks; 


Shooting for the Beef by the genre painter 
George Caleb Bingham; Hester Street by George 
Luks; Swamp Folk by Arnold Blanch and Green 
Seas by Henry Mattson. Also there are Mars- 
den Hartley’s Ghosts of the Forest, Henry 
Schnakenberg’s Winter and Spring and Reginald 
Marsh’s Locomotive in Weebawken 


CINCINNATI:MASTERPIECES 
WITH LOCAL ADDITIONS 


MPORTANT additions from Cincinnati col- 
] lections supplement the traveling exhibition, 
now on view at the Cincinnati Art Museum, of 
forty-three foreign-owned masterpieces original- 
ly shown at the New York World’s Fair and at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition in 
1939. Ihe Cincinnati-owned pictures include 
canvases which were seen at both expositions as 
well as a few additional ones. The itinerant dis- 
play which includes the Van Eyck Ince Hall 
Viadonna, Vermeer’s Milkmaid, Hogarth’s 7 be 
Grabam Children and other notable works, has 
been frequently discussed in these pages. The 
Cincinnati paintings are less familiar. Earliest 
of them are two panels by Memling lent by Mr 
and Mrs. k. W. Edwards, which, together with 
a St. Jobn and a Magdalene in the Louvre origi- 
nally formed a polyptych once attributed to 
Van Eyck 

The Dutch seventeenth century and the more 
productive periods of French and English paint- 
ing are accorded the widest representation, and 
never before in the history of the Museum has 
there been such a full and important showing 
of these schools. Three works by Hals include 
two portraits from the Taft Museum and / be 
Fisher Girl from the Hanna Collection while a 
brilliant de Hooch The Game of Skittles, also 
from the Hanna Collection, adds strength to the 
selection of Little Masters. The followers of 
Rembrandt are represented by Bol’s Portrait of 





EXHIBITED AT THE JAMES VIGEVENO GALLERIES, LOS ANGELES 
“THE COTTAGE,” NORTHERN FRENCH SCENE IN VIBRANT COLOR BY M. VLAMINCK 
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LENT TO THE CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM BY MR. 
AND MRS. E. W. EDWARDS 


\ MEMLING PANEL: “ST. CHRISTOPHER” 


a Lady from the Strietmann Collection while 
the landscapists Aelbert Cuyp and Paul Potter 
are included 

Of the French eighteenth century are three 
superb examples by Boucher from the Edwards 
and the Hanna collections as well as Lancrets 
and Fragonards lent by Mrs. George A. Rent- 
schler and works by Nattier and Vigée le Brun. 
Of a later date, noted examples by Jacques 
Louis David and Ingres are included 

Cincinnati's contribution is strongest in selec- 
tions by English masters. Here are two brilliant 
portraits by Gainsborough; portraits by Rom- 
ney, Lawrence, Raeburn, Hoppner and a land- 
scape by Wilson, gathered from the representa- 
tive collections of the Charles F. Williams’ Fam- 
ily, Mr. Murry Seasongood, Mrs. Frederick W. 
linkle, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Leyman, Mrs. Julius 
Fl ichmann and others 


NEW YORK: GROUP TO ABET 
LIBRARY’S PICTURE FILES 


OUSED in the basement of the Central 
H Building of the New York Public Library 
is an indexed collection of photographs and 
prints for research purposes, display and study 
which may be borrowed by the public. Founded 
in t915 and known as the Picture Collection, it 
comprises almost one million items, most of 
them donated by the public. This division of 
the Library has never been adequately staffed, 











LENT TO THE CITY ART MUSEUM OF ST. LOUIS BY THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES 
DORIS ROSENTHAL’S MEXICAN STUDY: “OPEN WINDOW,” togo 


however, and much of the material is unavailable for use. Furthermore 
recent retrenchment has led to the announcement that it will be closed two 
days a week. In an effort to alleviate this situation, a group of interested 
citizens have formed an organization under the name of “The Friends of 
the Picture Collection” and are engaged in a city-wide campaign with the 
aim of securing not only an increase in the city’s appropriation for the 
maintenance of the collection, but also to secure aid from private sources 
lhe material has proved invaluable not only to artists and art historians, 
but to designers, to architects, physicians, writers, lawyers and so on, and 
representative members of these professions have signified their desire to 
aid in improvement of the service 


LOS ANGELES: EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY VLAMINCK 


HE poetic leaden skys, thawing snows and bright flowers which 

Viaminck delights in painting are shown in a group of his works at 
the Vigeveno Gallery. Dated between 1915 and 1938, the pictures include 
still-lifes brushed with the same gusto and in the same vivid tones as the 
landscapes. The sweeping out-of-doors scenes capture the essence of cer- 
tain regions of northern France which this Franco-Belgian has portrayed 
in his prolific output. Here are sodden houses, wet, wind-blown trees form- 
ing a black pattern against a snow-ridden sky, boats in icy waters and 
buildings shaped in thick paint squeezed directly from the tube. 


ST. LOUIS: THE ANNUAL CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN SHOW 


NE picture by each of seventy-six living Americans was invited to 
() the current thirty-fifth annual of American painting at the City Art 
Museum, the first exhibition under the regime of the Museum's new direc- 
tor, Perry T. Rathbone, and one in which his selection was a determining 
factor. It is colored by a catholic comprehensiveness which represents many 
trends and by the inclusion of a number of artists——-some of them young 
ones—never before seen in St. Louis. 

This year’s showing differs from its predecessors in that no effort was 
made to confine the canvases to work produced during 1940. On the con- 
trary, it has been noted that some of the most striking and important 
exhibits are by no means of recent date, and among them can be men- 
tioned Walt Kuhn's Blue Clown of 1931, lent by the Museum of Modern 
Art; the brilliant George Grosz textural study of a Mexican Hat, dated 
1936; and a cubist landscape which Lyonel Feininger painted in Germany 
some eleven years ago. Lively paintings are shown by Doris Lee, Millard 
Sheets, Alexander Brook and Stephen Etnier while rather bleak Americana 


THE ART NEWS 
is the contribution of Herman Maril, Isaac Soyer and Philip Evergood 
What one reviewer termed “clear-eyed observation of the American scene 
s found in typical works by Reginald Marsh, Charles Sheeler, Louis 
Bouché and Arnold Friedman while in the realm of abstraction and Sur- 
realism falls work by Josef Albers and James Guy 

Young and experimental newcomers to the St. Louis show are Darrell 
Austin, Loren Maclvor and Karl Knaths while more familiar to the Mu 
seum's Visitors is the work of such artists as Thomas Benton, Charles 
Burchfield, John Carroll, John Steuart Curry, Marsden Hartley, Yasuo 
Kunivoshi, Henry | Mattson, Hobson Pittman, Doris Rosenthal and 
Franklin C. Watkins 


CHICAGO: PICTURE BY HENDRIK VAN DER 
BURCH ACQUIRED 


Y a newly reconstructed seventeenth century Dutch master, Hendrik 
B van der Burch, many of whose canvases have contributed to the 
reputation of Pieter de Hooch to whom they are frequently credited, is a 
Courtyard Scene recently acquired by the Art Institute of Chicago. Dating 


from the mid 1050s it shows a Netherlandish courtyard in which stands the 
casually posed f 


Rul 


igure of a maid dressed in clear red and blue. Though it 
strongly resembles the work of the younger De Hooch to whom it was 
attributed before Hofstede de Groot deciphered a monogram which showed 
it to be the work of Van der Burch, a more diffused style of painting dis- 
tinguishes it from the precise manner of the former master. 

Both De Groot and Valentiner have contributed to the reconstruction 
of the oeuvre and the colorful but somewhat obscure career of this con- 
temporary of Rembrandt. His father, Hendrik van der Borcht, the Elder, 
emigrated from the Netherlands to Frankenthal in the Palatinate where 
Hendrik the Younger was born in 1614. In 1636 he met the Earl of Arundel 
British Ambassador to the German Emperor, who acquired some items 
from the art collection of Hendrik the Elder and became the patron of 
the younger Hendrik whom he sent to study in Italy. Later the artist, as a 
member of the household of the Earl, lived and painted in England where 
his work was highly esteemed. In 1642 the Arundel household removed to 
Antwerp during the Civil Wars, and Van der Burch remained there in the 
service of the Earl until his death four years later. The painter probably 
stayed in the Netherlands for the rest of his life, living in Delft, Amster- 
dam and Leyden. The exact date of his death is not known, but he is last 
mentioned in Amsterdam in 1678. Much of his work is undoubtedly still 
incorrectly attributed to other masters. However, on stylistic grounds, with 
a group of signed pictures as a nucleus, some forty paintings can be attrib- 
uted to him with certainty 


WASHINGTON: THE NATIONAL GALLERY TO 
OPEN IN MARCH 


RESENTING to this country a repository of the highest achievement 
Pi. Western art, the National Gallery of Art will open its doors on 
March 18 following dedication ceremonies on March 17. Perhaps no other 
event in the artistic life of the nation thus far in the twentieth century 
can equal this opening in importance. The project for the National Gallery 
dates from 1936 when the late Andrew Mellon offered to build such a 
structure as a gift to the nation and to donate with it his collection of 
paintings and sculpture which he hoped would become a “nucleus” of a 
great national collection. To this nucleus of 111 paintings and twenty-three 
sculptures Mr. Samuel H. Kress added his major collection of 375 Italian 
pictures and eighteen sculptures. A third great collection which will at a 
future date be housed in the Gallery is that of Mr. Joseph E. Widener. 

The building on the Mall at Sixth Street, appropriated by Congress, is 
now complete and the National Gallery of Art has been constituted as a 
Bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. The administration, however, is 
separate from that of the Institution and is supervised by a Board of 
Trustees under the chairmanship of the Chief Justice of the United States. 
The Secretaries of State, of the Treasury and of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion are all ex-officio members. Five general Trustees are David K. E. 
Bruce, President; F. Lammont Belin, Vice President; Duncan Phillips; 
Joseph E. Widener; and Samuel H. Kress. Other officers of the Gallery 
are Donald D. Shepard, Secretary-Treasurer and General Counsel; David 
E. Finley, Director; Harry A. McBride, Administrator; John Walker, Chief 
Curator; and Macgill James, Assistant Director. 


COMPETITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


WASHINGTON: Artists may find permanent government employment 
through the civil service examination open to artist-designers. The posi- 
tions are, in general, art work, illustrating, designing and other forms of 
commercial art. Positions in both defense and non-defense agencies with 
salaries of from $1,620 to $2,600 a year will be filled as a result of the 
examinations. Applications must be on file with the Commission’s Wash- 
ington office not later than February 20 and 24, 1941, the extra time allowed 
for those sent from states west of Colorado. Further information may be 


(Continued on page 2!) 
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February 1, 1941 


COMING AUCTIONS 
Van Cortlandt Glass, Silver e° Decorations 


NV ARLY American glass, the property of William Mitchell van Winkle 
4 Kye, N. Y.; heirlooms, including collection of early American silver 
the Van Cortlandt, Beck, Clinton and Caldwell families from the Van 
Cortlandt Manor House, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., sold by order of Miss 
Catharine Van Cortlandt Mathews and Mrs. William V. Mason, and 
American furniture, miniature furniture, Bennington pottery and hooked 


rugs, the property of various owners, will be dispersed at public sale at the 





Parke-Bernet Galleries the afternoons of February 6, 7 and 8, following 
exhibition each weekday from February 1 

lhe extensive collection of early American glass, the property of Wil- 
liam Mitchell van Winkle, includes rare Stiegel, Ohio-Stiegel, three-mold 
New Jersey, Pitkin and other examples. Among the pieces are a light green 
three-mold deep bowl attributed to an early Kent, Ohio, glassworks; a 
Stiegel amethyst glass diamond-daisy perfume bottle, and a Stiegel type 
latticed lilac chestnut flask. Also present are Stiegel-type bottles, three- 
mold decanters, South Jersey vials, hand-blown glass bottles, pairs of 
Sandwich pressed lacy glass dishes and other glass 

lhe heirlooms of the Van Cortlandt, Beck, Clinton and Caldwell families 
are of special interest because of the part that many of their original 
owners played in the early history of America. There is a collection of 
early American silver owned by Anne Stevenson, second wife of Major- 
General Pierre Van Cortlandt, which includes a two-handled tea tray by 
Shepherd & Boyd of Albany, N. Y., a flat-top tankard by Thomas Ham- 
ersley, New York, and a fluted silver tea service by William Thomson 
New York. Other family silver, much of it accompanied by the original 
signed bills, was the property of Major-General Pierre Van Cortlandt 
and of James Caldwell and his wife Elizabeth 

lhe early American furniture offers mahogany pieces including a Chip- 
pendale chest of drawers by Jonathan Gostelowe, a card table and work 
table by Samuel MelIntire, a set of seven chairs and a settee by Duncan 
Phyte, and a Heppelwhite sideboard formerly owned by Winslow Warren 


one of the original members of the Society of the Cincinnati. There is also 
a New England cherry butterfly-table made about 1700 and a set of 7 
Hitchcock chairs with eagle splats. Miniature furniture including chairs, 
tables, mirrors and chests is also present. Bennington pottery and em- 
broidered pictures are listed. 


Austen Furniture & Art Objects 


RTICLES of vertu by Fabergé, gold snuff boxes, French and Eng- 

P lish furniture, paintings, antique laces, porcelains, glass and jewelry, 
the property of Miss E. Alice Austen of Staten Island, New York, and 
others, will be placed on exhibition at the Kende Galleries February 
prior to public sale the afternoons of February 12 and 13 

\mong the Fabergé examples are two blue-veined agate flower pots 
executed with great delicacy. There are also a spirited standing bear of 
carved rock crystal and a gold and enamel snuff box with a miniature 

\ gold and enamel mounted amber chalice made in South Germany 
about 1000, a pair of decorated porcelain and gilded bronze candelabra 
made in St. Petersburg in the eighteenth century and a pair of Meissen 
vases are also included 
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GRISWOLD SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
LOUIS XV TFWO-DOOR CABINET BY JEAN CHARLES ELLAUME 


Griswold French Furniture e Art Objects 


FEV HE collection of the late Mrs. F. Gray Griswold, comprising French 
| eighteenth century furniture and art objects, notable in particular 
for a group of sculptured clocks and other objects in bronze by foremost 
artists in this field, will be dispersed by public sale at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries on the afternoon of February 15, by order of the legatees, fol- 
lowing exhibition from February 1 

One of the highlights of the sale is a drum-shaped clock by the great 
French clockmaker Jean-André Lepaute with graceful figures of Mercury 
and Venus in bronze from models by the sculptor Etienne Maurice Fal- 
conet. This and various other objects of the sale have been in the past 
on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. Included are a Louis X\ 
palissandre two-door cabinet by Jean Charles Ellaume and a pair of Louis 
XVI Sevres white and gold bisque urns dating to the period known at 
Sévres as the royal period and probably modeled by Louis-Simon Boizot; 





VAN CORTLANDT SALE: PARKE-BERNET 


PHYFE CARVED MAHOGANY 


GALLERIES 


GRISWOLD SALE: PARKE-BERNET 


“RECAMIER” SETTEE (LEFT); FALCONET’S TERRACOTTA “NYMPHE DESCENDANT AU BAIN” (RIGHT) 
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THE ART NEWS 


a small terracotta figure and a pair of Louis XVI carved and laqué white 
and gold salon consoles 

\ pair of bronze five-branch wall appliques were made by Pierre 
Gouthiere of the Louis XVI period for Prince Demidoff of Russia. A 
bronze equestrian group in the sale is a small-scale replica by Guillaume 


Coustou of his Cheval de Marly at the entrance of the Avenue des 


Champs Elysees 

Among the furniture of the sale, there are a Louis XV carved and gilded 
canape from the atelier of Charles Cressent, a small oval table similar 
to one in the South Kensington Museum, and a Louis XVI carved and 
gilded suite in the manner of Jacob. The paintings of the sale include 
works by Jean Baptiste Huet and by John Opie. A Brussels Renaissance 


tapestry is designed with a procession before the Coliseum 


The Art of the American Aboriginals 
(Continued from page 8 

so vividly here. Among the earliest are the shell masks, with features deli- 
cately scratched on a gently curving surface. These were apparently buried 
with the dead. Then there is the extreme distortion of a whole series of 
wooden masks made by Eskimos, said to represent the spirits seen by medi- 
cine men, and the stone face from Gallatin County, Kentucky, plowed up 
in 1860, and probably connected with rituals in some way. Of the last 
two, the former one is almost a pure abstraction of form, the latter is 
reduced to essentials that are recognizable in a style of any one of several 
modern sculptors 

Following upon the exhibition of Mexican art of last spring at the 
Museum of Modern Art, comparisons are inevitable, and one is tempted 
too, to generalize about the contrasts between the art of the American 
Indian and African art which has so influenced modern feeling. Any con- 
sidered judgment would have to be made after a far more thorough investi- 
gation of this new-old art of our country. At first blush that of the Indian 
would seem to be more direct, purer and essentially more functional than 
what was exhibited in the Mexican exhibition last year. Certainly it is 
freer of the complex influences of other races than its own. One is struck 
again and again here by the strength and vitality of an art which has man- 
aged to survive centuries of such persecution and suppression. Compared 
with the even more alien art of Africa, it seems less brutal, less cruel in its 
implications, and comparable mostly in respect to the driving power with 
which the aboriginal wrests emotion out of his materials. It proves that 
surely only the superlatively fit could possibly survive in any quarter of 
the globe 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 16) 

exhibition of last year—a hand holding a nautilus shell, two Tanguys 

a Soutine flowerpiece of flaming vermilion flowers against a molasses 

ground, a green-eyed Modigliani never seen hereabouts before, and a new 


Miro for the series commenced a little while ago Ce 


AROUND 
SHOWS 


URA, accomplished both as painter and sculptor, brings the note 
N of the little girl-child unceasingly into her art. Her oils and temperas 
on masonite, like Pleasure Island, Nocturne, and Slumber, recapture very 
well the dream world of the infant. The backgrounds are low-keyed so 
that the artist’s favorite colors, blue and white, speak very charmingly 
against it as a sounding-board. The exhibition opens February 3 at the 
Bonestell Gallery 


FOURTH annual screen and mural exhibition at the Decorators 
A Club has many engaging screens or screen designs. Two Chinese 
screens, one adapted by Charles R. Gracie, and the other—an old eighteenth 
century screen of the Castiglioni school—with a back designed by Leo 
Gould, highlight the show. A photo mural by Evelyna Pitshke and two 
designs of circus and draught horses by Paul Rogertson are also note- 
worthy. 


THE GALLERIES: TEN NEW 


LCIEN ADRION’S sunny pictures of gay France—of the Seine bank 
| with the beveled domes of the Louvre shining in vague highlight in 
the early summer distance, of a busy main street in Saint Malo, of the 
pavilion at Longchamps—hang at the John Levy Gallery. The Champs- 
Elysées is beautifully painted, the brilliant hue of a square bulletin board 
catching one’s eye at the vanishing point. A beach scene across the Channel, 
at Brighton, is also felicitous. 


HE six American painters at the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries are Gusta\ 

Bethke, Charles Carlson, Tyyne Hakola, E. Ormond McMullen, Felix 
Tavi, and Kathryn M. Taylor. Of these the two first-named are the best 
Bethke’s oil panel, Prairie Station, is like a very hard-textured Grant Wood, 
while Charles Carlson has sent up at least one very good watercolor in 
Holland Farm. Ormond McMullen’s Lifting Fog and Drifting Ice does him 
the most justice, while of Felix Tavi’s Columbus Circle Preacher the same 
may be said. 
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EAUFORD DE LANEY, a young negro painter who has undoubted 
B strength and depth of feeling, is exhibiting at the Vendome Galleries 
Crucifixion, The Wave, and My Motber are the works which we liked the 
best. His technique varies considerably, being often rough and uncouth 


In My Mother the work is careful but the general impression is one of 
full-bodied vigor. 


ry HE Charleston countryside has given Minnie Mikell material for her 
| watercolors now being shown at the Morton Galleries. Her most force- 
ful works are the paintings of the flowers of the region, greatly enlarged 
and carefully set down on paper, azalea blossoms and such, which seem 
to acquire new forms in their changed scale. The sketches of Negro cabins 
and landscape with its grey moss are rather slight, but one called Salt 


Water Marshes is interesting because of the way in which the artist has 
suggested the contour of the land 


REDERIC DETWILLER went to British Columbia to paint the 
} totem poles of the North Pacific Indians which the Eggleston Gal- 
leries are now showing. The material itself is curious rather than beautiful 
but Detwiller has done some excellent documentation and given it consid- 
erable aesthetic quality. It is a timely exhibition taken in conjunction with 
the Indian Art now being shown at the Museum of Modern Art, which 
is opening the eyes and minds of Americans to an art of the original For- 
gotten Man. 

4 

NSURED for $50,000, convoyed via armored truck, the historic Bible 

| that the original peg-legged Peter Stuyvesant brought to America 

recently made its formal re-entry into New York. This great volume 

which to Dutch colonists represented religion, learning, law, and the Hall 

of Records all in one, forms the nucleus of an engrossing show of Dutch- 

American heirlooms at Holland House. Alongside are documents, portraits 

silver, fine functional utensils, and graceful handwrought furniture—a 

handsome record of both the substance and the amenities of life under 
Nieuw Amsterdam's Dutch governors 


OROTHY DEYRUP has a marked sense of spaciousness in her 
I) landscapes now at the Montross Gallery. True, she gives herself, in 
these large canvases, ample space to attain to the spaciousness. There is 
also a marked feeling for wan or waning light, as in Early Morning 
February, Street—Washington Heights, and Sunbeams—Mobile. In these 
and in Tennessee Mountain Pasture and Pawnee County—Nebraska, the 
simplicity and untroublesome detail are attractive. These landscapes, in 
spite of their excellent construction, are delightfully impressionistic and in 
a much higher category as art than Miss Deyrup’s occasional portraits 


HE Society of Women Geographers at the Argent Gallery is having 
te display of paintings, sculptures, illustrations, and photographs 
\mong the painters Else Bostelmann contributes iter alia two nice water- 
color studies, Trout Play and Night-blooming Cereus. Bertha Fanning 
Taylor's best are her Old Chateau at Le Sauvetat, Auvergne and | he 
Stockbridge Bowl, while Berta Briggs’ oil, Esch-sur-Sure, Luxembourg is 
nicely handled. Christina Morton scores with her Market, Guatemala and 
Helen Stevens does her best etching in Library, Smith College 


Art Throughout America 


(Continued from page 18) 


obtained from the Secretary of the Board of U. S. Civil Service Exam- 
iners at any first or second class post office or directly from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


CHARLESTON: From March 8 to March 22 the Annual Exhibition of 
\llied Artists of West Virginia will be on view at Charleston. Work in 
oil, watercolor, pastel, sculpture and the graphic arts may be submitted 
by members or by any resident or former resident of the state. There will 
be prize awards and entries should be submitted by March 5. Further 


information will be furnished by Mr. Frank Pritchard, P. O. Box 27 
Charleston, W. Va 


BUFFALO: The Eighth Annual Western New York Exhibition will be 
shown at the Albright Art Gallery from April 6 to May 11. The exhibition 
is Open to resident artists of Buffalo and its outlying counties, excluding 
the city of Rochester, and the entries will be passed by a jury comprising 
\lfeo Faggi, George Grosz and Peyton Boswell, Jr., a jury chosen by ballot 
at a meeting in November of seven hundred participating artists. 


NEW YORK: The 115 Annual Exhibition of the National Academy will 
be on view at the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society from March 
11 to April 9. Paintings and sculptures will be received at 210 West 58 St 
on February 25 and 26, while prints and drawings will be assembled at 137 
East 43 St. and should be submitted to the Print Committee before Feb- 
ruary 8. On the Jury of Selection for paintings will be George Elmer 
Browne, Jerry Farnsworth, Jon Corbino, Wayman Adams, John Folinsbee, 
Charles Hopkinson, Charles C. Curran, H. L. Hildebrandt, Ogden M. Pleiss- 
ner, Andrew Winter, Leopold Seyffert, Louis Betts, Arthur Crisp, Paul 





























“CHRISTIE'S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world 

renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 

Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 

been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 

unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to con- 
sult them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 
INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 
TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 
TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 
BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 





The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RBLICS 

the commission is Twelve and a half per cent. 





Owing to additional heavy costs, due to War, all rates of sale 
commission are increased by 24, per cent, as of August 31st, 1940. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had om enquiry 
Telephone: Whitehall 8177 Cables: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
French XIX Century 


LANDSCAPES 


Benefit Show 
To February 8th 


DURAND-RUEL 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


XIX and XX Century French Paintings 


NEW YORK PARIS 
12 East 57 Street 37 Avenue de Friedland 








PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN PAINTINGS e PRIMITIVE ARTS 


41 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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Color Prints 


ry 

Lue rapid growth of art apprecia- 
tion in America has brought an enor- 
mous demand for color reproductions 
of outstanding masterpieces of paint- 
ing, from art lovers, students and 





teachers everywhere 


To answer this demand, The ART 
NEWS now makes available a repre- 
sentative list of important subjects 
it has been privileged to publish in 
the past through the generous coop- 
eration of leading private collectors 
and museums both here and abroad. 





RENOIR: “THE CUP OF CHOCOLATE” 


The following pictures are offered at 
the modest price of 80c per print: 
mailed free anywhere in the United 
States, while the quantities last: 


ARTIST TITLE PLATE SIZE 
Bellini The Doge 814x109 
Bellini Feast of the Gods 812x734 
Breughel The Harvest 1334x10 
Cezanne The Bathers 914x734 
Cezanne House of Lacroix 944x11%4 
Cezanne Still Life 81ox74 
Chardin Grace Before Meals 734x9%4 
Crivelli Virgin and Child 84x13 
Daddi St. Catherine 934x7o 
Davies Meadows of Memory 13x934 
Durer Young Woman 8544x1234 
Eakins Will Shuster 914ox7 
Gauguin Reverie 8x114%4 
Gauguin Tahitian Scene 1245x10 
Ghirlandajo Father and Son 9x13 
Goya Don Manuel Osorio 10x13 
Hals Claes Van Voorhout 10x1242 
Hogarth Graham Children 834x734 
Holbein Edward VI 734 Circle 
Kuhn Clown 6414x1414 
Lippi Annunciation 12x7 
Metsys Flight to Egypt 7x74 


Picasso Mother and Child 8144x10 
Rembrandt Self-Portrait 81x11 
Renoir By the Seashore 8x1044 
Renoir Cup of Chocolate 10x12'2 
Renoir Grand Boulevards 934x8 
Renoir Therese Berard 744x9 
Renoir Self-Portrait, 1872 84ox11 
Renoir Self-Portrait, 1897 642x8 
Rubens Virgin and Child 814x114 
Sassetta Journey ofthe Magi 9x62 
Seurat La Parade 934x642 
Sheeler American Scene 914x7% 
Titian Cardinal Granvella 8x1044 


Van der Goes The Holy Family 834x712 


Van Eyck St. Francis 534x5 
Van Gogh The High House 10x12 
Van Gogh Night Cafe 944x719 
Veneto Portrait of a Man 8x1034 
Vermeer The Milkmaid 734x834 


Simply check the pictures you 
want, tear off this advertisement, 
enclose your check or money or- 
der for 80 cents for each print 
ordered, and mail today to 


THE ART NEWS 


136 EAST 57 ST.. NEW YORK 














Sample, Eugene Savage, Robert Nisbet, Ezra Winter, Frank duMond 
John F. Carlson, Paul King, Junius Allen and Alphaeus P. Cole; for sculp- 
ture—Adolph Weinman, | rg Lober 


Walker Hancock; for prints and drawings—John Tavlor Arms, Kerr Eby 


a Manship, John Gregory, Ge 


and Stow Wengenroth. Medals and prizes totaling $3,375 will be awarded 


for paintings and sculptures. Entry information may be 


fill 
obtained from the National Academy of Design, 215 West 57 Street 


DiaNKs and 


NEW YORK \ nationwide poster contest with a prize of $100 for the 


t t . 
winner is conducted by the American Rescue Ship Mission. Entries will 


be received until February 12 and will be judged by Peggy Bacon, Raphael 
Sover, Yasuo Kunivoshi, John Sloan, Julian Lev Reginald Marsh and 


For details, communicate with the American Rescue 


United Americ 


Georges Schreiber 


Ship Mission in Spanish Aid Committee, 200 Fifth Ave 


ART EDUCATION THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


NEW YORK: For the second term of the season the faculty of New Yor! 


wn 
University’s Institute of Fine Arts offers courses in the history of art at 
the Metropolitan Museum, the Frick Library and at its own quarters 
Starting February 3, faculty members who will lecture include Dr. W. W.S 
Cook, Dr. A. Philip McMahon, Dr. Alfred Salmony, Dr. K. L. H. Leh- 
mann-Hartleben, Dr. Dimitris Tselos, Dr. Charles R. Morey, Dr. Martin 
Weinberger, Dr. Andrew Ritchie, Dr. Richard Krautheimer, Dr. Robert 
Goldwater, Dr. Richard Offner, Dr. Walter Friedlaender, Dr. Julius S. Held 
Dr. Erwin Panofsky, Dr. Edgar Wind, Mr. James W. Lane and others 
The School of Architecture and Allied Arts announces courses in plan 
reading and estimating by A. Benton Greene 


AUSTIN: To attempt to improve the quality of art instruction in the 
public schools of Texas, an organization of Associated Art Instructors has 
been formed. The activities are to be coérdinated by Arne Randall of the 
University of Texas. The Association has scheduled a Spring. Art Festival 
to take place at the University early in May and other plans include a 
library of books, reproductions, slides and films as well as other adult 
educational projects 


NEW YORK: In addition to other courses in art offered by the New 
School for Social Research during the Spring term is a workshop course 
in “Art Applied to Graphic Journalism, Advertising, Design and Fashion’ 
that will be given by Alexey Brodovitch commencing February 4. Con- 
ducted as an experimental laboratory, the course is open to students and 
professional artists. There will be one section for beginners and another for 
more advanced students. Beginning February 6, Fritz Eichenberg will con- 
duct a workshop course in wood carving and engraving and a “Book Illus- 
tration Clinic.” 


NEW YORK: In accordance with the decision of the Board of Trustees 
to abolish pay days at the Main Building of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Museum’s educational program has been broadened to provide 
free gallery talks or lectures every day of the week. Copies of the lecture 
program with a complete list of dates and subjects will be supplied free 
of charge on request to the Secretary of the Museum. In addition to the 
lectures by staff members, a series entitled “Images and Imagination” to be 
given by Dr. Emanuel Winternitz and a group of lectures by visiting art- 
historians on topics relating to the special exhibition of “French Painting 
from David to Toulouse-Lautrec” are of particular interest 

NEW YORK: A comprehensive survey of Iranian art, literature and re- 
ligion is offered in courses for the Spring semester by members of the 
School for Iranian Studies of the Iranian Institute. Lecturers include 
Dr. Arthur U. Pope, Dr. Phyllis Ackerman, Dr. John Shapley, Dr. Bern- 
hard Geiger, Dr. Gustave von Grunebaum, Dr. Andreas Tietze, Dr. Ernst 
Cohn-Wiener, Mr. Donald Wilber and Mr. Eric Schroeder 


PHILADELPHIA: The University of Pennsylvania has been awarded 
the gold medal of the American Group of the Societé des Architectes 
Diplomés par le Gouvernment as “the American University whose School 
of Architecture has the best record of accomplishment in the teaching of 
architecture during the past year. A gold medal and prize of fifty dollars, 
bestowed annually upon the student obtaining the greatest number of 
values in the national competitions of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, 
went to H. L. Stulb of Princeton University, while E. A. Moulthrop of 
Princeton and A. B. White of Pennsylvania were the winners of the silver 
medals. 


BOSTON: The Painters’ Workshop, a new school for the practical study 
of methods and materials in painting, has recently opened at Boston. Em- 
phasizing the technicalities of various media, it offers a new departure 
in art education. It is not an art school in the conventional sense and it is 
assumed that prospective students will have had adequate training in 
draftsmanship, color and design. Frank W. Sterner, Rutherford |. Gettens 
George A. C Holt and Grace W. Shepard are members of the staff. 
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GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
AC.A., 52 W. 8 A. Harriton: Paintings, to Feb. 8 by 
Benjamin Kopman; Paintings, Feb. 9-22 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57..Combined Watercolor Exlnbition, Feb. 6-23 
American Place, 509 Madison G. O'Keeffe: Paintings, to Mar. 1 LOUIS BOSA 
Arden, 460 Park Group Show: Sculpture, Feb. 3-14 
Argent, 42 W. 57 Women Geographers: Paintings, to Feb. 15 Through Feb. 15th 
\rtists, 113 W. 13 Jobn Clarkson: Paintings, to Feb. 10 \| 
Franz Rederer: Paintings, Feb. 11-24 | 
Associated American, 711 Fifth Stefan Hirsch: Paintings, to Feb. 10 
Vax Weber: Paintings, Feb. 11-Mar. 3 SCHNEIDER 
Babcock, 38 E. 57.... American Paintings, Feb. 3-28 
Barbizon-Plaza, E. 58 ..Group Show: Paintings, to Feb. 15 GABRIEL 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 French XIX Century Landscapes: Benefit, to Feb. 8 
Picasso: Paintings, Feb. to-Mar. 1 GALLERIES, Inc. 1) 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 Nura: Paintings, Feb. 3-15 » Andie \| 
Brooklyn Museum Egyptian Art, to Mar. 9 71 East 57th St., N. Y. | 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 Verida: Paintings; Laurens: Sculpture, to Feb. 8 i 
European Sculpture, Feb. 11-Mar. 8 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 Bezalel homme: tromagre Ay se 8 Feb. 5 te 28 
Sculpture by the Blind, Feb. 3-15 
Cley Cee: 0 Wx Be. cciciseivaws William Ebrich. Sculpture, Feb. 7-Mar. 5 NEW YORK SOCIETY OF 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57...Leontine Camprubi: Paintings, to Feb. 8 CERAMIC ARTS 
| g Maurice Stevan Paintings, Feb. 10-28 NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 
Decorators Club, 745 Fifth .. Elizabeth Symonds: Designs, Feb. 4-12 15 Gramercy Park 
Downtown, 43 E. 51 Major American Artists: Paintings, Feb. 3-25 pane Me fp 2.2% & 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57.... ..French XIX Century Paintings, Feb.3-28 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57............ Franz Zell Heuston: Paintings, Feb. 10-22 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 re ..James Guy: Patntings, Feb. 3-15 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57...... Herbert Tschudy; Paintings, to Feb. 8 VALENTINE 
Charles Hovey Pepper: Paintings, Feb. 10-22 
Findlay, (9 k. 57 : English Landscapes, Feb. 3-13 16 East 57 St., New York 
yoo Park {merican Portraits, Feb. 3-15 BRA 
French Art, 51 E. 57 Vodern French Paintings, to Feb. 15 UE 
Gimbel Bros er Hearst Collection, to Apr. 1 THROUGH FEBRUARY 8th 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt Raemaekers: Drawings, Feb. 4-22 
Society of Miniature Painters’ Annual, to Feb. 15 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham. Chevalerie: Paintings, to Feb. 18 
Pearrmen. Gi B. -9 i. oicicies cscs: Charles Mager: Paintings, Feb. 3-22 Paintings of Birds by 
Holland House, 10 Rockefeller Plaza Dutch Heirlooms, to Feb. 155 || ALBERTA ENO 
John Levy, 1 E. 57...... Lucien Adrion: Paintings, to Feb. 15 
Julien l evy, 15 E. 57..De , Regil: Paintings; Sanders: Drawings, to Feb. 15 Through Feb. 8 
RCO, 38:-E. BP......0 scans Elliot Orr: Paintings, Feb. 3-28 STUDIO GUIL 730 Fifth Ave. 
Glichtenstein: Etchings, Feb. 3-15 New York 
PM BAD Oe ics oss cx het ban Sea El Greco: Paintings, to Feb. 15 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth ......... Esther Williams: Paintings, to Feb. 15 | -——_—_____. 
SO RE a, Sree res one Vlaminck: Paintings, to Feb. 8 EARLY AND LATE WORKS BY 
Nordfeldt: Paintings, Feb. 11-Mar. 1 VLAMI 
Reb ge Pee apr are ema ..Peter Hurd: Paintings, Feb. 4-24 a 44 
acerna ag mn Fifth... ae to ag I Through Feb. 8 
Se, Ae Bie Bb cic ees n ci ss awes 5 oowes bedk eee Tt o ibet, to Mar. 1 
Matisse, * CR) eee Modern French Paintings, to Mar. 1 LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
Remon: M5 Ot WP... cyossccescevnns Federico Cantu: Paintings, to Feb. 15 | 21 EAST57 STREET e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Museum..... Art of the Jeweler, to Mar. 10 
French Paintings. David to Toulouse-Lantrec, Feb. 6-Mar. 23 
Midtown, 605 Madison.......... ..Zoltan Sepeshy: Paintings, Feb. 3-22 JOHN LEVY 
a a; ere -American Watercolors, to Feb. 15 
Montross, 765 Fifth... .........+5: Leslie Randall: Paintings, Feb. 3-15 GALLERIES, INC. 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36...“ The Animal Kingdom”: Manuscripts, to Feb. 28 ee 
ae Ea oat 5; ae a rir Allen Shaw: ge gy Feb. 10-24 Paintings 
Museum of Modern Art... See ee teens Indian Art of the U. , to April 20 0} Boot 87 Serene ° New Yosk 
Neumann, 543 Madison. .“Contrasts in Old & New ste ii to Feb. 22 
Peer acme. CO. . UB. ic. sxe codensewess Ernst; Miro: Patntings, Feb. 5-18 
Co AS ree Te ...Paul Klee: Paintings, to Feb. 8 THE 
Josef Albers: Paintings, Feb. 11-Mar. 1 
i Oe CR iS caw ote se Sa ..Glen Ranney: Paintings, Feb. 3-15 DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
og fr: Sa ee. eee Pilar Calvo: Paintings, Feb. 10-22 PETER BLUME, BERNARD KARFIOL, 
yo ae a - eee steaks Jimenez: Paintings, Feb. 3-15 KUNIYOSHI, JULIAN LEVI, 
Perls, 32 E. 58..... es .E. Maclet: Paintings, to Feb. 8 KATHERINE SCHMIDT, SHEELER, 
Saul Schary: Paintings, Feb. 3-22 SPENCER 
Rehn, 683 Fifth . .. Kenneth Hayes Miller: Paintings, Feb. 3-22 | 43 EAST 51 STREET, NEW YORK 
Riverside, 310 Riverside. .Abstract American Art, Feb. 9-23 
Sachs, 817 Madison de awe oe GG a -African Primitive Art, to Feb. 15 KKKKREKKKAAK AD merica’s a. 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E SF esc bop kevin €% Louis Bosa: Paintings, Feb. 3-15 All - American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison .........s...ess0e0 Old Masters, to Mar. 1 since 1892 solely to the work of native 
ae 2 A. See ee International or Paintings, to Feb. 15 artists of note and promise. A unique 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57....... Helen M. Post: Navajo Weavings, to Feb. 23 ee bo colestons, -Shnee Hegelian ae 
Studio- Guild... .....<<ssa- a Eno: Paintings, ge MACBETH GALLERY 
7 IPOUW é Rs revo. 2 ~ 
Uptown, 249 West End................ Leon Smith: Paintings, to Feb. 6 ah E. Sith St., New York 










Shomer Zunser: Paintings, Feb. 10-Mar. 6 

fl a Oe ee ree Braque: Paintings, to Feb. 8 THROUGH FEB. 
eer ..Group Show: Paintings, Feb. 2-15 A GROUP OF 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55............. Corinna de Bert: Paintings, Feb. 3-21 
Weer, 100 hs Bice boxes Doris Lee: Paintings, to Feb. 8 

4 , > = > ; y > , >» . 2 =. . s 
Waly ena me Wid... Spud ammbine Meet See oy ee eee 

ey i se 4 . ‘ =} ¢ ( ( d al, , 

os Ar ; 1E 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 6 ..Karin and Ernst Leyden: Patntings, to Feb. 15 MILCH EB Be £3 ay 
pi ee ORS, eee ence ere ee ..charles Smith: Prints, to Feb. 15 . 
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